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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


EAGLES. 


(Concluded from page 258.) 


Eagles, if they can take a fine fish at a dis- 
advantage, will not hesitate to vary their diet ; 
but unexpected difficulties sometimes arise and 
prevent their enjoyment of the little. treat, of 
which a pleasant story is told by Brand, as 
having happened off the Orkney Islands. 

‘* About six years since, an eagle fell down 
on a turbot sleeping on the surface of the wa- 
ter, on the east side of Brassa; and having 
fastened his claws on her, he attempted to fly 
up; but the turbot awakening, and being too 
heavy for him to fly up with, endeavoured to 
draw him down beneath the water. Thus 
they struggled for some time, the eagle labour- 
ing to go up, and the turbot to go down, till a 
boat that was near to them, and beheld the 
sport, took them both, selling the eagle to the 
Hollanders then in the country.” 

An instance of the boldness of eagles is 
mentioned by Mr. Lear, in his very interesting 
“Journal uf a Landscape Painter.” When 
sketching the formidable fortress of Khimara, 
in Albania, there came two old women with 
the hope of selling some fowls, which they in- 
cautiously left on a ledge of rock just above 
their heads, whilst they discussed the terms of 
the purchase with Anastasio, Mr. Lear’s dra- 
goman. When behold! two superb eagles 
suddenly floated over the abyss—and—pounce 
—carried off each his hen ; the unlucky galli- 
Nacee@ screaming vainly as they were trans- 
ported by unwelcome wings to the inaccessible 
crags on the far side of the ravine where young 
eagles awaited them. 

Near Joannina, Mr. Lear saw jays and 
storks, and vultures in vast numbers. Owing 
toa disease among the lambs, the birds of 
prey had gathered together, and a constant 
stream of these harpies passed from the low 

grounds to the rocksabove. One hundred and 
sixty were counted on one spot, and, as with 
outstretched necks and wings they soared and 
Wheeled, their appearance was very grand. 

One of the most surprising facts connected 
With birds of prey is that wonderful acuteness 
of vision which enables the eagle, for example, 
when soaring in the clouds, to discern, and to 
Pounce with unerring precision on so small an 
odject as a grouse upon the ground, When 
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looking for its prey, the eagle sails in large 
circles, with its tail spread out, and its wings 
scarcely moving. ‘Thus it soars aloft in a 
spiral course, its gyrations becoming less and 
less perceptible, until it dwindles to a mere 
speck, and is at length lost to view ; when sud- 
denly it re-appears, rushing down like light- 
ning, and carries off in its talons some unhappy 
prey ; the raptorial birds are, however, endow- 
ed with a very beautiful modification of the 
eye in relation to this power of vision. The 
globe is surrounded with a circle of bony 
plates, slightly moving on each other, whereby 
its form is maintained, and the muscles at the 
back of the eyes are so arranged that by their 
pressure the front of that organ can be render- 
ed more prominent than is ever seen in Mam- 
malia, or they can be quite relaxed, and the 
front of the eye rendered nearly flat. ‘The 
first condition fits it for discerning near objects, 
the second endows it with telescopic sight, by 
the peculiar adaptation of the refractive media, 
and is that which exists when the bird is hov- 
ering on high. 

The bald eagle, the emblem of America, is 
remarkable for his great partiality to fish, and 
his superior strength enables him to turn the 
industry of the osprey to his own account, by 
robbing it of its prey. The following spirited 
description of such a scene is from the pen of 
the poet-naturalist, Wilson. ‘ Elevated on 
the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that 
commands a wide view of the neighbouring 
shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contem- 
plate the motions of the various feathered 
tribes that pursue their busy avocations below ; 
the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the 
air ; the busy tring coursing along the sands ; 
trains of ducks streaming over the surface ; 
silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading ; 
clamorous crows, and all the winged multi- 
tudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast 
liquid magazine of nature. High over all 
these hovers one whose action instantly arrests 
all his attention. By his wide curvature of 
wing, and sudden suspension in the air, he 
knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over 
some devoted victim of the deep. His eye 
kindles at the sight, and balancing himself 
with halfopened wings on the branch, he 
watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow 
from heaven, descends the object of his atten- 
tion ; the roar of his wings reaching the ear as 
he disappears in the deep, making the surges 
foam around! At this moment the eager look 
of the eagle is all ardor, and levelling his 
neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once 
more emerge, struggling with his prey, and 
mounting in the air with screams of exultation. 
These are the signal for our hero, who, launch- 
ing into the air, instantly gives chase, and 
soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his 









utmost to mount above the other, displaying 
in these rencounters the most sublime aerial 
evolutions. The unencumbered eagle rapidly 
advances, and is just on the point of reaching 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising him- 
self for a moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in 
his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears 
his ill-gotten booty silently away to the 
woods,” 

These bald eagles are, indeed, sad thieves, 
not confining themselves to fish or such small 
deer. Mr, Gardiner, of Long Island, saw one 
flying with a lamb ten days old, and, by hal- 
looing and gesticulating, caused the bird to 
drop it, but the back was broken. The same 
gentleman shot one seven feet from tip to tip 
of the wings, which was so fierce that when 
attacked by a dog, it fastened his claws into 
his head, and was with difficulty disengaged. 
Another case is on record, when one of these 
eagles pounced upon a strong tom-cat and 
flew away, but puss offered such a vigorous 
resistance with his teeth and claws, that a re- 
gular battle took place in the air; at length, 
tired of struggling, and extremely incom- 
moded by the claws of the cat, the eagle de- 
scended to the earth, where the battle contin- 
ued, but was terminated by some men who 
captured both combatants, much the worse for 
wear. In New Jersey, a woman weeding in 
her garden had set-her child down near, when 
a sudden rush and a scream from the infant 
alarmed her, and starting up, she beheld the 
child being dragged along the ground by a 
huge eagle. Happily the frock, in which the 
bird’s talons were fixed gave way, and, alarm- 
ed by the outcry of the mother, he did not 
offer to renew the attack, but flew away. The 
chief redeeming feature in the character of the 
bald eagle is its love for its young. During 
the process of clearing a piece of land, fire 
was set to a large dead pine tree, in which 
was an eagle’s nest and young ; the tree being 
on fire more than half way up, and the flames 
rapidly ascending, the parent eagle darted 
around and among them, until her plumage 
was so much scorched, that it was with diffi- 
culty she could escape, and even then attempt- 
ed several times to return to her offspring’s 
assistance. 

Dr. Richardson relates an adventure which 
befell him, showing the determination with 
which the gyr-falcon will also defend its off: 
spring. “In the middle of June, 1821,” says 
he, “a pair of these birds attacked me as I 
was climbing in the vicinity of theic nest, 
which was built on a lofty precipice on the 
borders of Point Lake. They flew in circles, 
uttering loud and harsh screams, and alter- 





nately stooping with such velocity that their | 
motion through the air produced a loud rush- 
ing noise. ‘hey struck their claws within an 
inch or two of my head. I endeavoured by 
keeping the barrel of my gun close to my 
cheek, and suddenly elevating the muzzle 
when they were in the act of siriking, to ascer- 
tain whether they had the power of instanta- 
neously changing the direction of their rapid 
course, and found that they invariably rose 
above the obstacle, with the quickness of 
thought, showing equal acuteness of vision and 
power of motion.” 

To those who know how low in the scale of 
intelligence the Marsupial animals rank, it js 
not very flattering to the dignity of the lords 
of the creation to find that we have been at 
times confounded with them, even by so keen- 
sighted and quick-witted a bird as an eagle. 
An anecdote related by Captain Flinders is an 
amusing illustration of such a blunder, which 
must, by the way, have sorely perplexed the 
birds ; the scene is laid on ** Thistle’s Island.” 

“In our way up the hills to take a com- 
manding station for the survey, a speckled 
yellow snake lay asleep before us. By press- 
ing the butt-end of a musket on his neck, | 
kept him, down, whilst Mr. Thistle, with a 
sail-needle and twine, sewed up his mouth, 
and he was taken on board alive for the natu- 
ralist to examine. We were proceeding on- 
ward with our prize, when a white eagle, with 
fierce aspect and oulspread wing, was seen 
bounding towards us; but stopping short at 
twenty yards off, he flew up into a tree. An- 
other bird of the same kind discovered him- 
self by making a motion to pounce down upon 
us as we passed underneath; and it seemed 


evident they took us for kangaroos, having 
probably never before seen an upright animal 
in the island of any other species. These birds 
sit watching in the trees, and, should a kan- 
garoo come out to feed in the day-time, it is 
seized and torn to pieces by these voracious 
creatures.” 


——— 


From the Schoolmate. 
Harvests of Snow and Ice in Italy. 


The ice trade has lately become very im- 
portant to the United States. The enterpris. 
ing people of the Northern States have been 
able to send ships to almost every port of the 
world, loaded with the products of winter, and 
thus render the cold and storm of that dreary 
season a source of profit to themselves. The 
people of hot countries could hardly exist 
without these cooling substances. Through- 
out the Southern States they are in constant 
use, and also in the warm countries of Europe. 

But in the south of Italy it is not ice, but 
snow, that is employed in all cases. The 
quantity that is consumed annually, particu- 
larly when the summer proves long and un- 
usually hot, is prodigious. In the low country, 
even in their coldest winters, snow never lies 
upon the ground ; but in the Apennines, that 
run all through the peninsula, they have an 
exhaustless magazine of that precious sub- 
stance. A few of the loftiest mountains of 
that great chain have snow on their summits 
all the year round, and even glaciers in some 
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of their deep crevices ; but, generally speaking, 
the snow disappears from the ridges of the 
Apennines towards the end of May, and were 
not art and precaution employed, it could not 
be made available to man at the season he 
most wants it. 

The Neapolitans, therefore, dig deep wells 
or caverns high up in the mountain’s sides, or 
sometimes make use of natural caves among 
the rocks. Into these, at the proper season, 
when they can procure it in broad, thick, 
purely white layers, they throw the snow to 
be preserved. ‘Ihe snow is well pressed toge- 
ther, and, when the chasm is full, or nearly 
so, they throw in a quantily of straw, dried 
leaves, and branches of trees, to keep the ex- 
ternal air from the snow, and then shut up the 
mouth of the well or cavern, which is some- 
times, though not always, inclosed by a small, 
rude, stone building. 

These snow-caves are mostly on the north- 
ern face of the mountain. By paying proper 
attention to their exposition and the points of 
the compass,—by taking advantage of thick 
trees that, in summer, afford a cool, dense 
shade, or of a deep, narrow rift in the rocks 
where the sun never penetrates,—these dépdts 
may be safely placed as low down the moun- 
tain as the snow falls and lies. This is an 
advantage of no mean value, as the labour 
and expense of carriage are reduced, the ma- 
terial being nearer market and more easily 
accessible. 

When the snow does fall in any quantity 
on the lower and inhabited ridges of the moun- 
tains, it gives occasion to great joy and festi- 
vity among the peasants, who troop from all 
parts to collect it, and carry it off to a safe 
snow-cave. A traveller once witnessed a cu- 
rious and enlivening scene of the sort. He 
was travelling from Naples towards Apulia, 
and was crossing the first, or lower ridge of 
the Apennines, between the towns of II Cardi- 
nale, and Monte Forte, and Avellino, when 
suddenly a sharp snow-storm came on, which 
soon covered the ground with a thick, white 
mantle. 

As soon as the flakes began to fall quickly 
and compactly, all the country people set up 
a joyful shout, and presently men, women, 
and children all ran out with rakes, shovels, 
baskets, hand-barrows, rush-mats, and every 
thing available that they could seize at the 
moment to collect the falling treasure. The 
Israelites in the desert could hardly have 
shown more joyous feelings at the fall of their 
manna. They sang—they shouted—they 
laughed—they kept up a constant fire of 
jokes, not forgetting, however, to gather in the 
snow all the while. There was none of that 
pleasant sport which we call snowballing —the 
material and their time, on such an occasion, 
were too precious to be lost or wasted. Balls, 
to be sure, were made, and of an enormous 
size; but these the children carefully rolled 
along the mountain’s side to throw into the 
snow-caves. 

They were all evidently foretasting the re- 
freshment and delight to be procured from this 
gift of winter during the scorching heats of 
summer, and the suffocating airs of the sirocco, 
not overlooking, in all probability, the gains 


to be derived from selling their overstock of 
snow to their neighbours in the hot, thirsty 
plain of the Terra di Lavoro. As the travel. 
lers went by, the groups of busy peasants, 
men and boys, shouted out to them, Here, sirs, 
is a fine harvest! this is a fine harvest ! 

To supply the city of Naples, one of the 
largest capitals of Europe, which has a popu- 
lation of 400,000 souls—all snow consumers 
—a very extensive mountain range is put in 
requisition, From the Apennines, and from 
all the nearer branches and ramifications of 
those mountains, snow, during the summer 
months, is constantly being brought into the 
city by land and by sea—always, however, by 
sea when practicable, as, by that mode of con- 
veyance, it is kept cleaner, loses less by melt- 
ing, and costs less for carriage. Hundreds of 
men and boys are employed exclusively in 
this business. 

A mountain that contributes very materially 
to the supply of the capital is Monte San’ 
Angelo, the lofiiest point of the bold promon- 
tory that separates the Bay of Naples from 
the Bay of Salerno. This mountain, which 
towers majestically immediately behind the 
town and sea-port of Castellamare, near the 
end of the Neapolitan bay, is only about twelve 
miles from Naples itself. On account of the 
short distance, and the advantage of an easy 
water-carriage, the snow is there harvested 
with great industry and care, and Monte Sant’ 
Angelo is well provided with such caves and 
chasms as we have described. 

Some of these contain, singly, an immense 
heap of snow; but prodigious as the quantity 
may be, it rapidly disappears before the la- 
bours of the workmen, who, with iron-spiked 
poles and shovels, dig into it much after the 
fashion of men working in salt mines. These 
labours for a very obvious reason, when, in 
the day-time, Fahrenheit’s thermometer ofien 
marks 96° or 100° in the sun, are nearly all 
performed during the cool of the evening and 
night. Long strings of mules, each like a 
little caravan, ascend the mountain to the 
snow-caves. 

There they are loaded with the snow broken 
into large lumps, and secured from the exter- 
nal atmosphere as well as may be, and then, 
with all the speed that can be managed with 
heavy burdens, and on steep, precipitous, and, 
in parts, very dangerous roads, they descend 
to the wharls, where large, roomy boats are 
in readiness to receive their loads. As soon 
as the very perishable cargo of one of these 
boats is completed, and covered over with 
straw, dry leaves, tarpauling, it pushes off 
direct for Naples. The time of their departure 
is from eleven or twelve o’clock at night to 
one or two in the morning. They are all fur- 
nished with a mast and sails, which may be 
useful to them on their return but as there is 
seldom a breath of wind on a summer’s night 
in this bay, they are of little use in going to 
Naples, and the sailors are obliged to pull the 
boats with oars and long sweeps. 

This labour, from the clumsy, bad con- 
struction of the vessels, and the dead weight 
thrown into them, is excessively severe, par- 
ticularly when they are delayed in starting, 
and threatened with the heat of the rising sun 
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kept, and which are still in use here. Ina 
large bake-house, the ovens of which are per- 
fect, bread, with the name of the baker stamp- 
edon each loaf, was found. In Diomede’s 
wine vault, the wine jars are still standing 
against the wall, close to which several skele- 
tons were found, one of which was. supposed 
to be either the wife or daughter, from the rich 
necklace, bracelet and ear-rings that adorned 
the person of the sufferer. Near the gate of 
the city leading to Herculaneum, the skeleton 
of a soldier, who perished on duty, with his 
armour on, and his arms by his side, was 
found. The centry-box in which this soldier 
was found is perfect. 

The amphitheatre was a noble structure. 
The seats were of marble. Near the arena 
are dens or cells in which the wild beasts with 
which the gladiators contended, were caged. 
In one of these the skeleton of a lion was 
found. In this amphitheatre it is said that 
20,000 spectators could be seated. 

The streets were paved with large stones of 
irregular size and shape, but with a flat sur- 
face, in which were cavities evidently caused 
by the wheels of vehicles. The sidewalks are 
raised like ours, and handsomely paved with 
pebbles, and around temples, &c., with mo- 
saic. In front of the Vestals there is a fine 
mosaic pavement, with the word “Salve” 
(welcome) on the sill at its entrance. In one 


of the largest and most elegant houses were 
marble dining-tables. 

The king keeps intelligent guides at Pompeii 
for the two-fold purpose of showing visiters 
through the city and protecting its treasures. 
We were fortunate, in addition to the informa- 
tion given by the guide, in having Mr. Morris, 


our representative to this government, who 
knows Pompeii as he knows his own city of 
Philadelphia, with us. Having wandered for 
three hours, which took us about two-thirds 
through the city, we sat down upon the broken 
wall of the Tribunal, in view of the Pantheon, 
the Theatre, &c., &c., to our lunch, moisten- 
ing our bread with Falernian wine, distilled 
from vineyards growing over a city, whose in- 
habitants, eighteen centuries ago, held this 
beverage as fit for their gods, Having dis- 
cussed our viands, we resumed and completed 
our pilgrimage, passing out of the city at a 
gate which opened upon Appian Way that led 
to Rome, on either side of which for some dis- 
tance were tombs. I wish it were possible to 
impart to friends even a faint idea of the solem- 
nity and impressiveness of Pompeii. ‘Though 
walking literally among the tombs, all the as- 
pects of Pompeii are cheerful. The streets are 
clean, and all around you is a stillness in har- 
mony with the scene and its associations. You 
look upon smoking Vesuvius, down which the 
burning lava ran, making for itself channels 
which still remain. 

Having thus explored Pompeii, we repaired 
to the Museum, where its recovered treasures 
are deposited; and here again, mingled 
amazement and admiration, with even in- 
creased intensity, are awakened. ‘These trea- 
sures (belonging in part to Herculaneum) fill 
eight spacious halls, each devoted to classified 
articles, The room we visited first contains 
kitchen furniture of every conceivable descrip- 
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tion, mostly in bronze, and bearing a strong 
resemblance to articles now in use. In this 
department of domestic life the Pompeiians 
were not behind those of our day. An adjoin- 
ing room is devoted to Etruscan vases of beau- 
tiful form. In this room, also, are several 
magnificent Mosaics. Then comes a room 
devoted to glass in various colours, and for 
nearly all the purposes for which it is now 
used. And yet, while this knowledge belong- 
ed to the buried inhabitants of Pompeii neatly 
two thousand years ago, its uses and its exist- 
ence was comparatively unknown in England 
a thousand years afierwards! Another room 
is devoted to sacrificial vases and other append- 
ages of heathen worship, among which are 
vessels for incense, idols, deities, &c., d&c. 
Then comes a room devoted to weights, mea- 
sures, scales, lamps, candelabras, d&c., &c., 
among which are steelyards, with the name of 
Augustus inscribed under figures of Romulus 
and Remus. These articles show a higher state 
of civilization in this respect than existed in 
England during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
prove that the ages that succeeded were indeed 
dark ones. Two rooms are devoted to mis- 
cellaneous articles, including iron stocks found 
in front of a prison, agricultural implements, 
vases, essence-bottles found in the bath-houses, 
a helmet with bas-relief representing the con- 
flagration of Troy; bells of various descrip- 
tions, and those for cattle precisely such as 
are used now: with flat-irons similar to our 
own ; letters for stamping bread, so like type 
that the art of printing ought not to have been 
a comparatively modern discovéry ; mirrors ; 
opera tickets, numbered to correspond with 
the seats; musical instruments ; dice; pins ; 
nails; locks; keys; bits found in the mouth of 
a skeleton horse ; paints, including rouge, &c. 
In another room is a vast collection of memo- 
rials belonging to the amusements, revels, &c., 
of the Pompeiians. These indicate a very 
great fondness for festivals, masquerades and 
kindred amusements. Among the divinities 
to which they sacrificed, it is quite evident 
that Bacchus and Venus were most popular. 

“The Cabinets of Gems” are in a room in 
which visiters, ladies especially, linger long- 
est. This room is floored with Mosaic taken 
from Pompeii. There, carefully preserved in 
glass cases, are gold necklaces, bracelets, 
pins, ear and finger rings, chains, &c., similar 
to those now worn, together with a great va- 
riety of golden ornaments. There are, also, 
silver cups, plates, spoons, salvers, é&c. Here, 
too, are loaves of bread, honey, grain, soap, 
oil and wine in flasks, and eggs, unbroken and 
but slightly discoloured. Here, too, are bits 
of wearing apparel, of wool and linen, and 
skeins of sewing silk. 

The statuary, arranged in rooms of great 
magnitude upon the ground floor, presents ob- 
jects of profound admiration. In looking at 
these marble and bronze presentments you 
cannot doubt for a moment that you have the 
face, head, features, and expression of illustri- 
ous persons who sat for them. In many in- 
stances these heads indicate clearly the quali- 
ties, good or bad, noble or ignoble, for which 
the originals were distinguished. And in this 
description of art, Pompeii and Herculaneum 





were far in advance of an age which supposes 
itself immeasurably ahead of the ancients. 
Even the statuary of the palmiest days of 
Rome fails to surpass that which has been 
rescued from the ruins of these buried cities, 
And the extent and variety of these works of 
art is truly amazing. ‘There was more fine 
statuary buried in these two small cities than 
has been produced throughout the world, dur- 
ing the last three centuries. 


———— 


Selected for ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
AN UNBELIEVER’S DEATH-BED. 


Sounds of deep lamentation met my ear, 
As I approached his chamber. At the door, 
I paused a moment to compose my mind, 
To meet the scene of suffering within.— 
At length I entered—stretched upon his bed, 
In the last stages of a dire disease, 
Lay the companion of my youthful hours, 
And the loved friend of manhood’s early years. 
Alas! how altered,—then, all health and bloom, 
And joyful in his purity he stood, 
Blessed with bright talents, known to be admired, 
And, crowned with virtues, known to be beloved ;— 
Now—he not only lay in the firm grasp 
Of dreadful and incurable disease, 
But worse,—far worse, his soul tormented too 
By the swift witness of offended God,— 
A wounded conscience, fearfully revived, 
And quickened as the hour of death drew nigh, 
To claim its office, and assert its power.— 
He had become an infidel! The gifts 
And graces, which, in early life, had served 
God, their great Giver, had, of later years, 
Been prostituted to the vilest use— 
Spent in unholy efforts, to assail, 
With ridicule and blasphemy, that faith— 
That only faith, which triumphs over death, 
And robs the dark cold grave of victory. 

His relatives well knew all human skill 
Was unavailing, and the close at hand ; 
And they were gathered round him,—brothers gazed," 
In speechless agony, and sisters wept. 
Their ancient father leaned upon the bed 
In mournful silence, while his mother bent, 
With feelings which no oS can portray, 
Over her guilty, yet still cherished son,— 
Her eldest born,—now launching out of time, 
His body writhing with disease and pain, 
And his soul frenzied by its aveight of sin. 
“ Mother,” said he, “ I’m dying, and must go, 
Where thy pure spirit will not, cannot be— 
I sink into the bottomless abyss ! 
But thou shalt rise in glory, to that God 
Whom thou hast served, but whom I have reviled. 
Farewell forever, brothers, sisters, all ; 
My voice is failing—life is ebbing fast— 
Yet I must leave this legacy behind : 
Shun I beseech you, as you value all 
Dear to you here,—shun, as you wish to find 
Felicity hereafter—shun the path, 
The downward path of infidelity, 
And seek your Saviour, and obey his will. 
Behold a mournful monument in me,— 
Oh! had I followed, as Christ showed the way, 
By his inspeaking Spirit in my heart, 
And turned from flattery’s deadly poisonous breath— 
The ‘ unforgiven sin,’ which weighs me down, 
Would never have been mine. But, oh! alas, 
Flattered, by faithless infidels, I plead 
Their cause on earth, and shall forever reap 
Their awful harvest in the world to come.— 
But weep not, mother.—Listen to my words,— 
For I have had, since stretched upon this bed, 
Indubitable evidence to prove, 
There is, indeed, a solemn after scene— 
A heaven of joy—a hell of bitter woe. 
Oh! 1 have seen them both. I gazed upon 
The realms of gladness, and the holy saints 
And angels gathered round the throne of God ; 
And I have seen—oh, yes! indeed I have — 
The place of woe—the burning lake of fire— 
The soul’s dread canker—the undying worm.— 
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Yes! and the countless myriads who are there; 
Oh! I was there myself—I was, indeed— 

The worm was gnawing at my very soul,— 
The fire consuming, Oh, but for a drop 

Of water to extinguish scorching flames; 

No! they can never, never more be quenched. 
Mother! I’m dying—save, oh, save thy son— 
Wilt thou not do it? Tell me then, who will? 
God I have blasphemed,—Christ I have reviled— 
I dare not pray for mercy,—and am lost !— 
What ails me, mother? . I am whirling round! 


What means this rattling?—I have lost my sight !— 


Where am I? I am falling,—Hold me up,— 
I will not die, I dare not—Hold me fast.” 
And as the words, half uttered, died away, 
One last convulsive struggle closed the scene. 


a 
Selected. 
BUY THE TRUTH. 


“Go thou in life’s fair morning, 
Go in thy bloom of youth, 

And dig for thine adorning— 
The precious pearl of truth. 

Secure the heavenly treasure, 
And bind it on thy heart, 

And let no earthly pleasure 
E’er cause it to depart. 


Go while the day-star shineth, 
Go while thy heart is light, 
Go, ere thy strength declineth, 
While every sense is bright, 
Sell all thou hast and buy it, 
*Tis worth all earthly things, 
Rubies, and gold, and diamonds, 
Sceptres and crowns of kings. 


Go, ere the cloud of sorrow 
Steals o’er thy bloom of youth; 
Defer not till to-morrow, 
Go now and buy the trath. 
Go, seek thy great Creator— 
Learn early to be wise; 
Go place upon the altar 
A morning sacrifice.” 


eel 
Selected. 
JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING. 


Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings; 
It is the Lord who rises 
With healing on his wings. 
When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain. 


In holy contemplation 
We sweetly then pursue 

The theme of God’s salvation, 
And find it ever new. 

Set free from present sorrow, 
We cheerfully can say, 

Even let the unknown to-morrow 
Bring with it what it may ; 


It can bring with it nothing, 
But He will bear us through; 

Who gives the lilies clothing, 
Will clothe His people too; 

Beneath the spreading heavens, 
No creature but is fed; 

And He who feeds the ravens, 
Will give His children bread. 


Though vine nor fig-tree neither* 
Their wonted fruit shall bear, 
Though all the fields should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there, 
Yet God the same abiding, 

His praise shall tune my voice; 
For, while in Him confiding, 

I cannot but rejoice. 


* Hab. iii. 17, 18. 


For ** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 260.) 


On First-day, the 11th of Tenth month, 
1802, William Jackson attended the morning 
meeting in Liverpool, wherein he was favour- 
ed with an open, relieving time. After dinner, 
accompanied by his kind host and hostess, 
and several other Friends, he went on board 
the ship bound for Dublin. When the Friends 
left him, he says, “* The ship moved on with a 
fair and gentle wind, in pleasant sunshine, 
and the prospect appeared favourable for a 
good passage, But that night the wind shift. 
ed, the weather [became] stormy, and [the] 
seas rough, and continued so until the last of 
the week. We were beat about on the sea, 
and driven to the north so far, that for two 
days we were in sight of the Isle of Man, It 
proved a hard passage to me, being for four 
days and nights very,—yea, some of the time 
extremely—sick. If possible, more so, than at 
any time in crossing the Atlantic. On Sixth- 
day, I felt a little better, so as to walk about 
on deck at times; but the sea remained rough, 
and the weather cold ; yea, it has been very 
cold for the time of year. Seventh-day, the 
sea not so rough, but the wind still directly 
ahead, as it has been the greater part of the 
way. By this time we were nearly out of 
provisions, and the captain strove hard to get 
into some port for supplies, but could not. He 
hoisted a flag of distress in the afternoon, but 
no boat came to our relief. In the evening 
he had to make off from the shore we had been 
in sight of,—a small town [which] could we 
have [reached] it, we should have been within 
16 miles of Dublin. This had to be given up, 
and [we must] go, we did not know where. 
The prospect was seriously dull; provisions 
spent, almost to the last bit. It had been a 
time of deep searching with me, and examin- 
ing every step, and querying why I should 
have such trials at sea, especially as it was so 
hard to me to endure the sickness ; yet I could 
not find I could have turned other ways with 
the same degree of clearness. ‘Therefore 
though hard to bear, I was made comfortably 
quiet under it. As I walked the deck to and 
(ro with my mind retired, ruminating on our 
present situation, the declaration of the royal 
psalmist sprang up in my remembrance, ‘| 
was once young and now [ am old; yet have 
1 never seen the righteous forsaken nor his 
seed begging bread.’ The night was pretty 
calm, and we did not go many miles. In the 
morning | was up as soon as it was light, and 
on deck. I perceived what little air was to be 
felt, was rather in our favour. ‘They set the 
sails,—and the wind breezed up, and wafied 
us, not only into Dublin bay, but up it, till 
about three miles from the city, the ship 
grounded. This was about 12 o’clock, it 
[then] blew a considerable storm of rain. I 
did not go on shore until evening, when the 
rain und wind had abated. William Robin- 
son, who lived on the quay, heard of my being 
on board, through the captain, and came to 
the ship and took me to his house, where | 
was kindly and comfortably accommodated 























that night. He would have had me stay long- 
er, but he lived two miles from the meeting. 
My kinsman, William Jackson, hearing that 
night of my arrival, came early the next morn- 
ing, and took me to his house in a carriage,— 
for [ was not well able to walk. We were 
eight days from Liverpool to Dublin,x—which 
is often sailed in twenty-four hours or less. I 
felt desirous that every dispensation permitted 
for me to pass through, might be a means of 
deepening,—and fitting me for further service. 

“ On Third-day, the 26th, I attended Meath 
Street meeting. It was silent, yet to me, a 
time of instruction and peaceful quiet of mind. 
On Sixth-day I attended meeting at the Syca- 
more alley house, and had a little to express 
towards the close of it. On First-day, attend- 
ed the meeting at Meath street in the morning, 
wherein | was opened and enlarged in testi- 
mony, and some minds were tendered under 
the authority Truth gave. In the afternoon, 
at the meeting in Sycamore Alley, I had to- 
wards the close, a short testimony to bear for 
the encouragement of some there. In the 
evening at the house of Joseph Williams, 
divers Friends came in, so as to fill the par- 
lour nearly full. [We fell into silence]; it 
was an exercise I had rather have been ex- 
cused from, and have gone to my rest after 
labouring in two meetings. However, as it 
was their doings, [ thought I would sit awhile 
with them,—and | hope it was to some profit. 
Joseph Williams had something to communi- 
cate, and I had in a good degree of living au- 
thority to recount former dispensations, and 
to [show] the necessity for us, as much as 
any society of people, profiting by them,—let 
them come either in judgment or mercy. On 
Third-day, the 2nd of Eleventh month, at 
Meath Street meeting, I had a short testimony 
toward the close, encouraging some to come 
to the Light, and not to be afraid to bring their 
deeds to the Light, for there was no other 
way to come to have fellowship with the Fa- 
ther and with the Son through the one eternal 
Spirit. On Sixth-day, attended Sycamore 
Alley meeting, which was silent, and | thought 
cold and dry. During my stay in this great 
dirty city, 1 lodged part of the time at my 
kinsman’s, William Jackson, and the remain- 
der of it, at Joseph Williams’s, The first place 
being a lower situation, and more damp, did 
not agree with my health, bringing on rheu- 
matic pains,—and being more exposed to the 
noise of the street, | could not get rest at night. 
It was with reluctance they parted with me, 
and | with them, as relations. My stay in 
this city has been longer than I intended, on 
coming into it. Having been so sick and 
worn down at sea, it was some time before [| 
was recruited, more especially as this climate 
is so much damper than North America, it 
operated against my recovery. [ had alsoa 
horse and other matters to provide for my 
journeying.” 

On the 6th of the Eleventh month, he left 
Dublin, and rode on horseback to Rathangan, 





28 Irish miles. Ee was very much overcome 
by this journey, and did not recover from the 
effects of it for some days. He notes the 
meeting at Rathangan as poor and small, 
Remaining in the place for several days, he 




















































































































































































































notices visiting his cousins Isaac Jackson and 
John White. On Fourth-day, he attended the 
meeting at Edenderry. In that place he says, 
“ That truly great minister, old Thomas Wil- 
son had lived and died; but I saw no Thomas 
Wilson there. An old meeting-house,—a de- 
cayed town,—a scattered meeting. Yet in 
that authority which Truth gives, [ was en- 
abled to declare the way of life and salvation 


to them, and to encourage them in the way of| for me.’ 


righteousness and peace. It appeared to have 
a reaching effect upon them for the present, 
and many minds were tendered.” After meet- 
ing he went to a Friend’s house, who had gone 
that morning with his horses and cattle to a 
fair, instead of going to meeting. On noting 
this, he adds, * Poor work.” On Fifth-day, 
he rode to Robert Wiley’s, at Timaho, the 
place of his mother’s nativity. Robert being 
confined at home by indisposition, there were 
but three women and one man members to 
keep up the meeting. He says, * A few of 
the native Irish came in, and then I was 
favoured with the opening of plain. Gospel 
truths to deliver. Yet there seemed little or 
no entrance.” 
(To be continued.) 


ne 
For “ The Friend.”’ 


Sobriety and Modesty of Mind, 


A humble opinion of ourselves, and a pro- 
per esteem of the gifts committed to our trust, 
are becoming weak, falliblemen. ‘“ ForlI say, 
through the grace given unto me, toevery man 
that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think; but to 
think soberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith.” An over- 


weening estimate of his discernment and judg- 
ment, is not regarded as an evidence that a 
man is possessed of a sound discriminating 
mind, though he may try to give his decisions 
of men and things, the stamp of Divine autho- 


rity. It is not uncommon for weak, positive 
persons, to insinuate that they are actuated by 
the unerring pointings of Truth, and to throw 
out hints that all who differ from them, are in 
danger of sliding from the true foundation. A 
proper share of Divine charity mingled with 
true humility, will correct that self-confidence, 
which blinds men to their own imperfections, 
and leads them to feed on the real or supposed 
mistakes of others. . 

Alexander Jaffray was a man of strong 
mind, and of no ordinary religious attainments, 
We propose to make some selections from his 
diary on sobriety of opinion, written a few 
years before he joined Friends. ‘ What duty 
is there on us,” he says, “to be watchful, es- 
pecially over the heart! Iniquity regarded 
there may make God not hear thy prayers; 
a vain thought must not be allowed to lodge 
there for a moment. Nothing does more evi- 
dence a man to be in a good condition, as to 
the watching over his heart, than low and 
sober thoughts of himself, especially when in 
any measure eminency of gifis and parts are 
attained unto.” ‘ How true is that which the 
apostle saith, ‘ knowledge puffeth up’—they 
are in a good condition that can apply the 
next words as a pertinent check to their vain 
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mind ; ‘ If any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know.’ ‘For if a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself.’ See the excellency of this frame of 
spirit notably set forth by David as being his 
own condition : ‘ Lord my heart is not haugh- 
ty, nor mine eyes lofty, neither do I exercise 
myself in great matters, or in things too high 
What a rare mercy, for such a man, 
raised from such a low condition to so high a 
degree, both in goods of the body and gilts of 
the mind, and yet to set and behave himself so 
low as ‘a weaned child.” What a great evi- 
dence of a sincere heart, and of a quiet and 
sober mind. 

‘*[ shall speak a word to some particulars, 
which | have found, both in practice and ob- 
servation, in myself and others, as to the exer- 
cise of this noble gift of sobriety, evidenced by 
the modesty of the mind in the use of spiritual 
and inward gifts. Commonly we have more 
in our account the gifted than the gracious 
man; whereas he that cannot speak good 
sense, or six right words to purpose, may yet 
have more grace and sincerity in the heat, 
than he that can talk like a parrot and pray 
like an angel. For such there are, and too 
sad experience, in these times, makes the truth 
of it appear without the need of probation. 
Even the gracious heart, for want of such a 
proportion of humility, as may keep him low 
in the exercise of his excellent gifis, may be 
so far deserted, as not to see, that these are 
withering and decaying daily, nor are improv- 
ed to the honour of his Master. The evil of 
this judgment, the Lord in much mercy to his 
faithful servants, does many times prevent, by 
letting loose, either some bitter persecuting 
enemy, or some raging corruption, as a mes- 
senger of Satan, to buffet them—thus bringing 
and keeping them low. Paul’s experience 
very fully warrants this point. How was he, 
by such means, kept from a very dreadful 
evil—even that of being, through the abun- 
dance of revelations, exalted above measure! 
Yea, how was he, notwithstanding all his great 
privileges and eminent parts, brought to be 
very low; and so kept there, as that he dares 
not now glory in any such thing, but rather 
in hisinfirmities/! ‘The considerations, which 
may conduce most for keeping low the heart 
of a believer, eminently furnished with grace 
and gifis, [are such as these]—that he has no- 
thing but what he has received—that if he 
should attain to do all that he is commanded, 
yet is he to look upon himself but as an un- 
profitable servant.” 

Afier mentioning other reasons for enter- 
taining humble opinions of ourselves, he pro- 
ceeds: “There is another thing, which is an 
evil too frequent and common, even to good 
men, by which is evidenced very much the 
want of this excellent gift of sobriety ; namely, 
When a good man, who formerly, both for 
eminency of grace and parts, hath been de- 
servedly much in account and estimation with 
all men—when such a man begins to find him- 
self to be undervalued, and others, who some 
time were far below him, now to be preferred 
before him,—this is not ordinarily found, by 
the best of men, easy to be borne; and yet 


this excellent gift of sobriety, were it. well 
learned, might very much help, sweetly and 
contentedly to gounderit. ‘Take two or three 
considerations, which may help to a quiet, so- 
ber submitting in this or the like case. 

“« Let the gracious heart soberly consider, if 
there may not be good cause why their esti- 
mation, purchased upon the account of the 
eminency of their parts, may not justly be de- 
nied them ; the Lord who gave these things, 
having for causes known to himself, and it 
may be also to thee, withdrawn them again, how 
darest thou complain 1—rather sit down, and 
admire and praise him for his goodness, that 
he has not taken away gifts and grace too. [ 
confess, there may be much offence and too 
just cause for it, from the imprudent carriage 
of many godly persons, who know not rightly 
how to demean themselves in such a case ; not 
considering that they stand still obliged, where 
God continues grace and honesty, there to 
continue dué respect and regard to the person, 
whatever his decay of parts may be. John 
was a man extraordinarily sent, and eminently 
furnished for his work: when it is told him, 
that all men were leaving him, and following 
Christ, what answers he? ‘ He must increase, 
and I must decrease ;? and ‘ my joy is there- 
fore fulfilled.’ O what abundance of sobriety 
is here! The case is the same in our days ; 
though to some it may appear very absurd to 
say it. It is true it does not hold in main 
things, nor is it needful it should; but in the 
many it does. O that the good old men, and 
some younger also, who have worthily deserv- 
ed praise for their faithfulness and honesty to 
the work of God hitherto, would observe, and 
condescend to see themselves outstripped, see- 
ing Christ is thereby geiting glory ; however 
they may be decreasing, yea, and it must be 
so, yet if He be increasing, will they not re- 
joice? Iam persuaded many of them would ; 
yea, I dare not doubt, but all of them who are 
truly such, would become any thing for 
Christ.” 

“Watch unto prayer. How much advan- 
tage it may be of to us, in all our exercise of 
daily watching, to be frequently minding death, 
the experienced Christian knows. And should 
I tell my own experience here, though it be 
but very little as to anything of this kind, I 
hope I may say, that considerations of a dying 
condition, which | have been in, now for divers 
years together, have been very useful to me. 
If we were once brought this length, to be de- 
nying ourselves as to the things of a present 
world, so as though using them, it were ina 
manner by constraint, our daily exercise and 
delight [being centred in] desires to be away 
and to be with Christ—if we knew with the 
Apostle what that means, to be in a strait be- 
twixt two, having a desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is best of all—if for this 
we were groaning earnestly, to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven— 
then would our watching, in the daily course 
thereof, be not a little furthered, by our always 
bearing in view thoughts of death, waiting all 
the days of our appointed time until our change 
come,” 

Were our thoughts more abstracted from 
things around us, and from living in the dis- 
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position to be inquiring “ what shall this man! men, by drawing them away from the corrup- 
do,” being constantly employed in minding] tions of the world, and uniting their hearts to- 
our own proper business, the salvation of our) gether in the peaceful bond of Gospel fellow- 
own souls, we should receive clearer know-| ship, wherein he condescends to be their God, 
ledge of the Divine will concerning ourselves, | and to own them as his people ; being merciful 
and more of the quickening power of the Holy|to their unrighteousness and remembering 
Spirit to do it, as well as to help others on|their sins no more. 

theic heavenly journey. We should see more 
fully our own weakness and short comings, 
which would lead us to ask for mercy and 
forgiveness on our own account, and clothe us 
with tenderness and forgiveness towards others. 
What a blessing it would be to the visible 
church, if every one were constantly employ- 
ed in dressing and keeping the garden of his 
and her own heart. Then might it be said of 
us, “*A garden inclosed is my sister, my 
spouse ; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 
Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, 
with pleasant fruits—a fountain of gardens, a 
well of living waters, and streams from Leba- 
non ;” and the language would be addressed 
to Him who hath the power, “ Awake, O north 
wind; and come, thou south; blow upon my 
garden that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat 
his pleasant fruits.” 














Rank of the United States, according to their 
Population ; and Capital of each State. 

Rank. States. Pop. in 1850. Capitals. 

1, New York 3,097,000 Albany. 

2. Pennsylvania 2,312,000 Harrisburg. 

3. Ohio 1,977,000 Columbus. 

4. Virginia 1,381,000 Richmond. 

5. Tennessee 1,003,000 Nashville. 

6. Kentucky 1,002,000 Frankfort. 

7. Massachusetts 993,000 Boston. 

8. Indiana 989,000 Indianapolis. 

9. Georgia 879,000 Milledgeville. 

10. North Carolina 869,000 Raleigh. 

11. Illinois 852,000 Springfield. 

12. Alabama 772,000 Montgomery. 

13. Missouri 

14. South Carolina 

15. Mississippi 

16. Maine 

17. Maryland 

18. Louisiana 

19. New Jersey 

20. Michigan 

21. Connecticut 


655,000 Columbia. 
593,000 Jackson. 
583,000 Augusta. 
583,000 Annapolis. 


ooo 


A New Planet.—Professor de Gasparis, of 
the Royal Observatory at Naples, announces 
his discovery of another small planet on the 
evening of March 17. It is stated to be equal 
in brightness to a star of between the tenth 
and eleventh magnitude. 


490,000 Trenton. 
396,000 Detroit. 


Hartford. 
318,000 Concord. 
314,000 Montpelier. 
304,000 Madison. 
208,000 Little Rock. 
200,000 San Jose? 
Vallejo? 
192,000 lowa City. 
188,000 Austin. 
148,000 Provid’ce &c. 
92,000 Dover. 
31. Florida 88,000 Tallahasse. 
Territories, &c. 161,000 
Indians, 56 tribes 400,000 


22. New Hampshire 
23. Vermont 

24. Wisconsin 

25. Arkansas 

26. California 


———_>_—_——— 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


UNITY. 


“A characteristic of the true church is 
unity. Being governed by the one Head, and 
the same Spirit, its members are everywhere 
preserved in consistency with His precepts, 
and consequently in harmony with each other, 
and peace with all men.”- But “if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his ;” and as the tree is known by its fruits, so 
isevery member of the militant church known 
by the consistency of his works with the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. “ Against such” as 
abound in “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and| Mules on the Farm.—We have recently 
temperance, there is no law,” for “ they that|seen several statements which go to favour the 
ate Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the| substitution of mules for horses upon the farm, 
affections and lusts thereof; and as they live in| on the score of their superior activity, strength, 
the Spirit, so also they walk in the Spirit, and | hardiness, cheapness of keeping, freedom from 
are not desirous of vain glory, provoking one| disease, longevity, &c., &c. ; and we have no 
another, and envying one another, but rather|doubt but that these claimed advantages are 
seeking the good one of another—bearing one| well established. a 
another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the law of} We find that the-number of mules in this 
Christ. When then outward enemies rise up| region is not only increasing upon the farm, 
against them, they avenge not themselves, but|but that for teams and marketing they are 
commit their cause unto the Lord, and, in the] rapidly multiplying. We inquired of a friend, 
gratitude of their hearts for the help which he|a few days ago, who constantly uses a medi- 
vouchsafes, they can adopt the language of|um-sized pair of mules, both on and off the 
David : Blessed be the Lord that hath plead-|farm, what he considered their advantages 
ed the cause of my reproach, and kept his ser-/over horses. He promptly stated, that though 
vant from evil.” the first cost was higher than horses, having 

The Lord was with David, as he is with his | paid $250 for the pair, they were much har- 
humble, trembling ones, even at this day |dier, equally strong, and that the pair required 
wherein he is manifesting his mercy and power|no more to keep them than one large horse. 
in fulfilling his promises to the children of|He also got more work out of them, but they 


27. Iowa 

28. Texas 

29. Rhode Island 
30. Delaware 











Total pop. of U.S., 23,495,000 

















684,000 Jefferson City. 


501,000 New Orleans. 


371,000 N. Haven and 
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required kind treatment, and would not submit 
to abuse, 

If they answer all the purposes of the horse, 
with the saving of one-half in their keep, say 
thirty per cent. in their longevity, and twenty 
per cent. in their greater exemption from dis- 
ease—we should judge that the advantages 
they present over the noble horse, are mani- 
fold and important. 


(nee 


Visit to an Afflicted Widow. 


From memorandums of a visit to an afflict- 
ed widow, past fourscore years of age,—left 
alone, bereft by death of her husband and two 
faithful children with scanty means of sup- 
port. ‘She conversed freely and cheerfully 
with us; spoke of Christ, how merciful he 
was, and how increasingly precious to her 
soul: but afterward said, ‘Sometimes I get 
impatient to be gone, and, as I can do nothing 
for God, and am only a trouble to others, [ 
wonder why I am kept here.’ We reminded 
her that our heavenly Father, after having ac- 
complished the great work of conforming the 
will of a Christian to His own will, may keep 
him still on earth for an example to others ; 
that weaker Christians, as well as those who 
know not God, may see the power of His 
grace. And that we believed she was still 
among the living, in order that her placid and 
even, cheerful temper, amid severe and repeat- 
ed afflictions, might glorify God. ‘I had not 
thought of that,’ she said, whilst a smile light- 
ed up her face, ‘I will try to be patient till 
His time comes,’ 

“ There was in her room the want of many 
things necessary for the comfort of one so fee- 
ble, and feeling that it would be a pleasure to 
perform the humblest service for one so like 
my blessed Master, I invited her to spend a 
few days at my house. I thought I might, by 
proper care, lessen her sufferings, and in the 
meantime cleanse the dingy walls of her cham- 
ber, and add some articles of comfort to her 
little home. She gratefully, but modestly, de- 
clined my invitation, and when I pressed her 
still further, promising her a fire in her sleep- 
ing room, and many other attentions, she 
seemed pained at my earnestness, and saw 
that she must assign a reason for not granting 
my request. Putting on an expression pecu- 
liarly her own, she said, ‘ When you expect 
company whom you have long been urging to 
come to your house, you never go out, do 
you? Well, I am looking anxiously every 
night for my Master, and when He comes I 
wish him to find me at home watching!’ Her 
reason was satisfactory, and I ceased striving 
to allure her from the humble abode made 
sacred by the frequent visits of Him whom 
her soul loved. 

“Blessed woman! she watched for His 
coming as those who watch for the morning ; 
nor were her vigils long kept after this; for 
she is now we believe satisfied, having awak- 
ed in His likeness. How glorious for her the 
change! The hoary head which here pressed 
the humble pillow through long nights of wea- 
riness and pain, wears now the unfading 
crown of the redeemed in the land where 
there is no more night.”— Chaplin. 
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A Canine Magistrate.—The agent of the 
American Express Company owns a noble 
Newfoundland dog, whose blood, we believe, 
is crossed by that of a still nobler breed, the 
St. Bernard. He is a right majestic animal, 
and the incident we have to relate, may prove 
him magisterial also, Two inferior dogs got 
into a quarrel on the walk near the Express 
office, and had wrangled for some time, in a 
style as disgraceful as anything seen in Con- 
gress, since the descent of that body from its 
aforetime dignity. Seeing that the difficulty 
was not to be ended at once, the old fellow 
who had been watching the combatants from 
a little distance, advanced slowly to the fight- 
ers, and raising his paw, gave them a coff 
upon the head, at the same time looking stern 
reproof at the youngsters. One of them turn- 
ed tail and fled incontinently, while the other 
looked up at the Patriarch, wagged his tail 
mildly, in acknowledgment of his rank and 
authority, and trotted off. This was witness- 
ed by several persons, who, struck with admi- 
ration at the conduct of the dog, conferred 
upon him the title of “ Peace-maker.” May 
his shadow never be less.—Roch. American. 


a 


Those who are incapable of shining but by 
dress, would do well to consider that the con- 


trast between them and their clothes turns out 


much to their disadvantage. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 8, 1852. 


In the account of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, it should have been stated, that the meet- 
ing declined having read an epistle from the 


“larger body” in New England.—The word 
“with,” was omitted immediately preceding 
the words * religious weight,” at the top of the 
last column of the last page. 


We take from one of our exchange papers 
the following extract and notice, as exemplily- 
ing in some measure the gross darkness in 
which men may become involved, when they 
give themselves up to follow their own imagi- 
nations, instead of yielding obedience to the 
iight of Christ Jesus in the secret of the heart. 
‘‘If the light in thee become darkness, how 
great is that darkness.” 


“ Romish Idolatry.—In the encyclical letter 
of Pope Pius IX., dated the 21st day of No- 
vember last, is the following paragraph, which 
in brief space shows to how many creatures 
prayer must be addressed before it can, ac- 
cording to Romish tenets, ascend to and pre- 
vail with the Most High God. 

«‘« And that God may be made more acces- 
sible, and give ear to our prayers, and hear 
our petitions, let us raise our hearts and hands 
to His most holy Mother, the Immaculate Vir. 
gin Mary. We could not find protection more 
powerful or more effectual with God. She is 
to us the most tender of mothers, our firmest 
reliance, and the very spring of our hopes, 


since she asks nothing which she does not ob- 
tain, and her prayer is never refused. Let us 
also implore, in the first place, the intercession 
of the Prince of Apostles, to whom Jesus Christ 
himself has given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven—whom he has established as the foun- 
dation-stone of His Church, against which the 
gates of hell will never be able to prevail. Let 
us then pray to Paul, the companion of his 
apostleship. Let us then pray to the patron 
of each city and country, and to all the blessed, 
that our most merciful Lord may shed upon 
us in abundance and magnificence the gifts of 
His bounty.’” 


The doctrine taught in the above is directly 
opposed to that of the Apostle, who, in his ex- 
hortation respecting the making of “ supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks,” says, “For there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” We should suppose that the 
idea of having to obtain the interest of so many 
or of any of the spirits of the Just made per- 
fect, in order to make our petitions more ac- 
cessible to the ear of our Almighty Creator, 
must destroy all hope of their being answered, 
unless, indeed, it is accompanied with the kin- 
dred delusion that that interest may be pur- 
chased by money through the intervention of 
the priest ; and thus it is that the poor, igno- 
rant multitude are cheated into a willingness to 
part freely with their money, though hardly 
earned, and the “church,” as they call it, 
grows rich on the ill-gotten gains extorted by 
its wily priests. 

The true church built up on Christ Jesus 
the Rock of ages and foundation of many gen- 
erations,—who hath the key of David, he that 
openeth and no man shutteth, and shutteth 
and no man openeth, knoweth that his gra- 
cious ear is ever open to hear her requests, and 
the feeblest cry of her humblest member, and 
must ever reject and deny such cunningly-de- 
vised fables got up by those who lie in wait to 
deceive. 

The following exhibits ignorance in a differ- 
ent phase from the other, (if the other is igno- 
rance and not cunning,) but hardly less de- 
plorable. 


“« Lamentable Ignorance of Prisoners.— 
The Recorder, in his charge to the jury at the 
Liverpool Sessions, on Monday, dwelt upon 
this subject, and adduced some startling exam- 
ples which had been brought under his notice : 
One man had been found entirely ignorant on 
religious subjects, believing that Christ had 
been stoned to death, and not that he was cru- 
cified. Another, a pipe-maker by trade, had 
never heard of Jesus Christ. Another did not 
know who his Redeemer was, but could partly 
guess. Another was entirely ignorant on the 
subject ; did not know the meaning of Re- 
deemer ; knew not where Christ was born, but 
believed that he was twice crucified,—first in 
heaven, and the second time in hell; he had 
no idea whatever of what became of the soul 
afier death. Another knew not the Redeemer, 
nor who Jesus Christ was, Another, (who 
had been five years in Liverpool, a labourer,) 
could not say who his Saviour was,—had no 
idea; did not know what was to become of 


him afier death; had heard of Jesus Christ, 
but did not know what he was. And so, said 
the learned Recorder, with regard to the female» 
prisoners ; one woman knew not the name of» — 
her Redeemer : had heard of Jesus Christ, but) 
had forgotten all about him.”—Eng. Papers» 
It would be well if some of the money and ~ 
efforts lavished in England on what are called 
“ missionary enterprises,” and in keeping up)” 
the “Church Establishment” at home, werge: 
employed in diffusing education, and the knows) 
ledge of the truths of the Holy Scriptaregy | 
among the thousands of ignorant and degraded’ ~ 
men, women, and children in their own landjy 
whose deplorable condition is an abiding sha 
to the Government. vt 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from H, Rhodes, O., Dl, M. Mott, Je ' 
Penrose, $2 each, vol. 25, and W. Crew, $3, to 52, 
vol. 24; from Esther Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 25; 
from S. Hull, Iowa., $2, to 30, vol. 26; from N. 
Hall, agent, for B. Thomas, $4, to 36, vol. 26; 

W. Foulke, agent, for M. Gifford, $2, vol. 25, for D 
Milhouse, $2, and for Jonas Bye, $1; from 8 
Kimmey, Del., $2, to 32, vol. 26; from T. Bowm 
for John Brantingham, $2, to 25, vol, 26; from &§ 
Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 25. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuvel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellisy9 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest.) 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 Nort) 
Sixth street, and Noe South Third street 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and® 
No. 227 North Front street; Horatio C. Wood 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut: 
street ; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth © 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town-~ 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and Noy 
32 South Second street; John M. Whitall, Now # 
161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. + 

Visiting Managers for the Month.==) 
James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut streety: 
Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street. Samuel: 
Bettle, Jr., No. 101 N. Tenth street. ay 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua Haw 
Worthington, M. D, 

Steward.—John Wistar. 

Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 


Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, at Rocky Rut 
Parke county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 15 
Exwoop C, Sitzr and Martua, daughter of Zach 
Morris. 


» at Friends’ meeting-house, Wilmingte 
Delaware, on Fifth-day, the 15th ult., Jonn R. Tatus 
to Lucy, daughter of Ashton Richardson. 


Diep, on the 22nd ult., in the 37th year of her 
Mary, wife of Aaron Deweese, a member of Penns 
ville Monthly and Particular Meeting, Morgan G 
Ohio. She bore her protracted illness with patient 
cheerfulness, though during the last few months of 
her life her sufferings greatly increased, and near the; 
close she was often heard to express a desire to - 
released. Notwithstanding she felt, as she expre 4 
herself, “ poor and unworthy,” she appeared to have@’ 
well-grounded hope of entering into heavenly rest, 
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